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JAPAN FORCES RAILWAY 


ISSUE IN MANCHURIA 





HE renewed deadlock in Soviet-Japanese ne- 

gotiations over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
the mass arrests of Soviet railway officials and 
employees carried out by the ““Manchoukuo” au- 
thorities, and the bitter denunciations currently 
featured in the press of Japan and the Soviet 
Union have again created a state of dangerous 
tension between the two countries. According to 
Soviet opinion, the series of drastic measures 
taken by the ““Manchoukuo” régime during the 
past fortnight marks the prelude to ‘forcible 
seizure” of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Despite a continued succession of irritating 
“incidents” on the Soviet-Manchurian border, the 
present crisis developed suddenly against a back- 
ground of relative calm. The revival of railway 
negotiations last spring, accompanied by virtual 
settlement of the fisheries issue on May 25, had 
resulted in a marked lessening of Soviet-Japanese 
tension. Prior to the final break on August 13, 
moreover, the railway conversations had pro- 
gressed to a point at which only 10 million yen 
separated the respective Soviet and Japanese of- 
fers. The original Soviet price of 625 million 
yen (at current exchange rates) had been re- 
duced to 160 million yen, with the added conces- 
sion that two-thirds might be paid in goods. On 
the other hand, the Japanese offer had been raised 
from 50 million to 150 million yen, including 30 
million yen as “notice money” to the Soviet rail- 
way employees who faced dismissal. 

It was apparently this latter offer that con- 
stituted Foreign Minister Hirota’s ‘“take-it-or- 
leave-it” ultimatum of July 23. Negotiations con- 
tinued until August 13 when Chuichi Ohashi, 
Vice Foreign Minister of ‘“Manchoukuo,” in- 
formed the Soviet Ambassador at Tokyo that he 
was returning to Manchuria as the result of Mos- 
cow’s rejection of Foreign Minister Hirota’s ul- 
timatum. On the same day—August 13—the 
“Manchoukuo” police arrested thirty Soviet citi- 


zens at Harbin, including 19 railway employees, 
on charges of a “plot” to assassinate high Japan- 
ese and “Manchoukuo”’ officials. Twenty-nine ad- 
ditional Soviet railway employees were arrested 
on August 16. 


These wholesale arrests are indicative of the 
difficulties encountered in operating the Soviet- 
owned Chinese Eastern Railway since “Man- 
choukuo” assumed China’s right to a half share 
in its management. Freight traffic has dropped 
to a minimum, partly as a result of the rapid con- 
struction of competing lines by the Japanese- 
owned South Manchuria Railway. A second fac- 
tor was outlined in the report recently presented 
to the Soviet-Manchoukuo railway board by Ivan 
Rudi, Soviet general manager. For the period 
from January 1 to August 6, 1934, M. Rudi listed 
the following disturbances along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway: 

Sixteen trains wrecked by “planned” damage to the 
tracks; 91 armed raids on railway stations and bar- 
racks; 116 railway employees arrested or kidnapped; 
9 bridges damaged; 46 murders, including 9 of rail- 
way agents; 102 persons injured, including 83 railway 
agents; 42 robberies of railway employees; 22 cases of 
arson affecting railway property; 21 locomotives and 
207 coaches damaged; total physical losses of 300,000 
gold rubles, apart from the loss in revenue. M. Rudi’s 
report concluded by stating that, despite appeals to 
the ““Manchoukuo” military authorities, he had received 
no aid to supplement the forces at his disposal for the 
protection of life and property along the railway. 
Although the situation in Manchuria remains 

critical, there is reason to believe that neither 
Japan nor the Soviet Union intends to proceed 
to extremities. Despite Moscow’s steady refusal 
to be bulldozed into a settlement, the Soviet 
Union is obviously inclined toward peace, as evi- 
denced both by its patience under provocation 
and the drastic reduction in the price asked for 
the railway. Whether actual Japanese seizure 
of the C.E.R. would be regarded by the Soviet 
Union as a casus belli is problematical. At the 
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same time, few observers believe that Japan is 
yet prepared to attack the Soviet Union. The 
extensive modernization of the Japanese army 
now under way will not be completed for at least 
another year. Finally, the fact that the respec- 
tive price offers are so close tends to strengthen 
the belief that a last-minute agreement may yet 
be reached. T. A. BISSON. 
From Hindenburg to Hitler 

After a whirlwind campaign during which Dr. 
Goebbels and his assistants made use of every 
propaganda device to achieve a record poll affirm- 
ing Hitler’s assumption of the late President von 
Hindenburg’s mantle, 89.9 per cent of the Ger- 
man voters responded on August 19 with “yes.” 
More than four million Germans—9.8 per cent 
of the total—had the temerity, however, to vote 
in the negative, while «almost 900,000 invalid bal- 
lots indicated further opposition to the régime. 
Comparison of the results of the August 19 
“plebiscite” with the outcome of the two polls on 
November 12, 1933, shows that anti-Hitler senti- 
ment in purely domestic affairs has increased by 
more than 1,800,000 votes, while compared to the 
opposition poll in the foreign policy plebiscite, 
the adverse vote has doubled. The following table 
records the results on August 19 and in the pre- 
vious polls on November 12, 1933: 


Reichstag Foreign Policy 

Aug. 19, 1934 Nov. 12, 1933 Nov. 12, 1933 
Total votes 43,529,710 42,988,152 43,452,613 
es 38,362,760 39,638,363 40,601,577 
Against .... 4,295,654 —— 2,100,756 
Invalid ...... 872,296 3,349,363 750,271 


The “plebiscite” on August 19, however, was 
not a test of the popularity of National Socialist 
policies but a personal triumph for Hitler. De- 
spite the thirtieth of June, in the minds of the 
German people the Hitler legend still reigns su- 
preme; they do not seem to hold him responsible 
for the mistakes and excesses of the party but 
consider that these take place without his knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, the apparent lack of any al- 
ternative was an important factor which deci- 
sively influenced many luke-warm voters to sup- 
port Hitler. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
opposition votes increased especially in the Cath- 
olic Rhineland and Westphalia, and in Hamburg, 
which has been hard hit by the slump in foreign 
trade. It was in Hamburg, moreover, that Hit- 
ler on August 17 delivered his one election speech, 
declaring that only a united German people under 
his leadership could master the grave economic 
problems confronting the nation. 

During the campaign every effort was made 
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to transfer the mythical attributes of von Hin- 
denburg to Hitler. Whether through luck or good 
management, Hindenburg’s political testament 
was not published until August 15—almost a fort- 
night after his death. The conclusion of this docu- 
ment, dated May 11, 1934, has a significant refer- 
ence to the Nazi revolution as the fulfillment of 
Hindenburg’s hopes for the German people. 
Whether this part of the testament is authentic 
or not makes little difference at present: Hitler 
has assumed Hindenburg’s mantle, and a docile 
German people, partly through conviction and 
partly through pressure, have confirmed his 
action. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Haiti and Santo Domingo 

On August 15 the last detachment of American 
marines was withdrawn from Haiti, thus complet- 
ing the evacuation pledged in the agreement of 
August 7, 1933 and bringing to an end nineteen 
years of military occupation. American financial 
control remains in force pending Haiti’s accept- 
ance of a new arrangement negotiated in Wash- 
ington last April* under which the customs re- 
ceivership would be terminated and a new Na- 
tional Bank created. Opposition to the plan has 
developed in the Haitian legislature where op- 
ponents of President Vincent contend that the 
proposed bank will actually remain under control 
of American bankers until the retirement of the 
foreign debt in 1944. 

In the neighboring republic of Santo Domingo 
a similar customs receivership, originally estab- 
lished in 1905 and renewed in the treaty of 1924, 
will be extended for a further period of thirty 
years under the terms of a re-amortization plan 
approved by the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council and the State Department on August 16. 
The request for re-amortization of the $16,000,- 
000 foreign debt was made by the Dominican 
government, headed by President Trujillo, who 
is frequently pictured as a ruthless dictator. In 
1931 Trujillo suspended sinking fund payments 
on the external debt, in violation of the 1924 
agreement, and appropriated the customs receipts 
for current expenses of his government, including 
the upkeep of his army. The American State De- 
partment, which tacitly assented to Trujillo’s uni- 
lateral ‘“‘moratorium,” has now sanctioned the re- 
amortization scheme under which the two bond is- 
sues, originally due to mature in 1940 and 1942, 
are to be extended until 1962 and 1970, during 
which period the customs receivership will be 
continued. W. T. STONE. 


*“Does Haiti Want Independence?" Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 1, 
1934 
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